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Views on 


ITIES are caught between the devil 
C and the deep blue sea — the devil of 
high prices and the need to catch up 
on long-deferred projects, and the deep 
blue sea of insufficient revenues. Cities buy 
in the public market just as everyone else 
but the revenues to finance purchases can- 
not be adjusted as rapidly as costs. The 
employees must be paid more, new play- 
grounds and hospitals must be built, and 
old facilities must be maintained to keep 
them in use. Cities are almost as finan- 
cially strapped in this inflation period as 
they were during the depression when 
prices were low but there was no money in 
the public till. 

An increasing number of city officials 
are complaining that the state and federal 
governments are siphoning off the easy tax 
moneys with taxes that are considerably 
more flexible than property taxes (p. 50). 
Some cities get relief by means of state- 
collected locally-shared taxes. A few states 
have enlarged the taxing powers of the lo- 
cal governments so that the cities can de- 
cide for themselves the types of taxes to be 
used. As a result more and more cities are 
entering upon new tax fields, such as the 
business gross receipts tax, admissions tax, 
income tax, sales tax, and others (p. 51). 

One lesson from all this, says a recent 
editorial in the New York Times, is that 
“our citizens would complain less of their 
local taxes if they stopped more frequently 
to think how much they get for them. 

. After due acknowledgement that 
more can be done to make our municipal 
governments efficient, let us still be fair 
enough to admit that most of us get a great 
deal of benefit from the dollar we pay out 
in local taxes.” Complaints about taxes 
too often stem from lack of information 
about the services received for the tax pay- 


the News 


ment. Tell the citizens what they get for 
their money! City problems won’t seem 
quite so difficult once the public knows 
what they are (p. 49). 

Cities that have employee unions are 
faced with the question of degree of “recog- 
nition,” and Mr. Posey’s analysis of five 
steps or degrees will be useful to municipal 
administrators (p. 40). Payrolls for state 
and municipal employees went up 14 per 
cent last year (p. 53), more than 150 cities 
reduced the work week for firemen and 
nearly 100 cities reduced the work week 
for policemen (p. 53). Pontiac has inau- 
gurated a newsletter for city employees 
(p. 54), 12 Los Angeles city employees have 
been discharged for refusing to take the 
loyalty oath (p. 54), in several small cities 
the same personnel are doing both fire and 
police work (p. 44), 50 universities now 
give a master’s or higher degree in public 
administration (p. 57), and Pasadena has 
issued a good personnel manual (p. 58). 

Many of the traits of successful indus- 
trial executives also apply to public ad- 
ministrators (p. 34)... . At last one of 
the larger cities, St. Louis, has issued an 
attractive annual report, the first in its his- 
tory (p. 47). . . . Encouraging progress is 
being made on the consolidation of school 
districts, and it is likely that the 103,000 
districts still remaining will be further re- 
duced during the next several years (p. 50). 
. . . Other ways to reduce operating costs 
are: adopting the sanitary landfill method 
of refuse disposal, as in Pontiac (p. 54), 
developing cooperative milk inspection, as 
in Wisconsin (p. 55), centralizing public 


' works activities, as in San Leandro (p. 56), 


and adopting sound purchasing methods 
(p. 58). . . . The consumers’ price index 
has gone down for three months in a row 


(p. 52). 
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What Makes Successful and Unsuccessful Executives 
By BURLEIGH B. GARDNER* 


Executive Director, Social Research, Inc., Chicago 


OW can the potentially successful 
H executive be recognized in ad- 
vance? Many executives have 
found that persons of high intelligence 
and practical competency often turn out 
te be ineffective when placed in positions 
of increased responsibility. It is not that 
these persons do not know the business or 
lack the technical skills. It is rather in the 
area of their relations with others on the 
job and their behavior within an organiza- 
tion that the real difficulty is found. 
Research done on the problem of execu- 
tive selection has lately developed the rea- 
sons for such failure. Techniques vali- 
dated at Harvard University and fashioned 
into workable tests at the University of 
Chicago, have given us the answers. It is 
known how to uncover such failures now 
— in advance — and how to prevent them. 
Application of these tests among busi- 
ness enterprises now show (1) that it is not 
cnly possible but practical to test junior 
executives in quick form and determine in 
advance whether they have the stuff of 
which successful business executives are 
made, and (2) that the characteristics of 
the successful, practicing executives — as 


well as the unsuccessful variety — can be’ 


designated clearly. 
From the extensive testing done with 


* Eprror’s Note: This article, together with case 
histories not used here, appeared originally in the 
September, 1948, issue of Advanced Management. 
the quarterly journal of the Society for Advance- 
ment of Management, the copyright owners, and 
this excerpt is used with the special permission of 
the author and the Society. Mr. Gardner was for 
three years executive secretary of the Committee 
on Human Development at the University of Chi- 
cago and prior to taking his present position was 
for several years assistant professor of industrial 
relations at the University of Chicago. He is the 
author of a book entitled Human Relations in In- 
dustry (Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1945). 


junior and senior executives, it is now clear 
that successful business executives have 
many personality “traits” in common. So 
have the unsuccessful ones. 

Despite the differences among men, the 
common personality structure of the suc- 
cessful executive has the following eleven 
“traits,” all of which can now be spotted in 
advance by the newer tests. ‘The unsuccess- 
ful executives have 12 “traits,” any com- 
bination of which is usually sufficient to 
undermine a business career. 

Turning to the successful executives 
first, we may designate their “traits.” 

1. Achievement Desires. The pleasure 
cf accomplishment is a potent drive among 
able executives. They must accomplish 
and achieve in order to be happy. In some 
personalities, however, there is a sort of 
false-face achievement drive which is dif- 
ferent from the genuine article. This sort 
of person hankers for glory and looks to 
the future in terms of the glory it will 
shower upon him. 

That is different from the achievement 
drive of the successful executive, who is 
motivated more by the sheer accomplish- 
ment of the work itself. It is not that the 


1The technique used in the psychological test- 
ing of nearly 500 executives in the business and in- 
dustrial field is the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) which was originated at Harvard University 
as a technique for exploring personality and get- 
ting people to project outwardly what they feel and 
believe inside. This test was redesigned by the 
Committee on Human Development at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to explore personality for spe- 
cific traits. Cards with specially designed pictures 
are presented to those being tested and the re- 
sponses reveal underlying traits. The conclusions 
reached by the psychologists have not always jibed 
with the evaluations of the candidates by their 
superiors. In all cases of difference company offi- 
cials were encouraged to investigate letters of rec- 
ommendation and other sources. The outcome of 
such investigations has always been to reinforce 
the psychologists’ findings. 
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successful executives do not want more in- 
come or increased prestige. Far more real 
to them, however, is the continual stimula- 
tion which arises from the immediate tasks 
well done. It is that passion for achieve- 
ment, more than anything else, which ani- 
mates the successful executives. 

2. The Idea of Authority. The success- 
ful executive’s idea of authority is that it 
does not hamper, inhibit, or constrain 
him; he accepts it without resentment. He 
looks to his superiors as persons of greater 
training and experience whom he can con- 
sult on problems and who issue guiding 
directives to him which he accepts without 
prejudice. This is a most necessary atti- 
tude for the successful executives, since it 
controls their reaction to superiors. 

Executives who view their superiors as 
prohibiting forces have trouble working 
within an organization. Unconsciously, 
they resist superiors, or do things to ob- 
struct the work of their bosses, or, finally, 
they may assert their independence un- 
necessarily. 

3. Strong Mobility Drives. Successful 
executives have strong drives toward 
achievement, material rewards and pres- 
tige — in that order. Material rewards and 
prestige will keep the individual working 
with zeal equal to that aroused by a desire 
tor achievement. But the particular kind 
of work and position which will interest 
men will differ with the nature of their 
mobility drives. The successful executive's 
drive, however, is always first aimed at 
achievement. 

4. Organizational Ability. The ability 
to bring order out of chaos is another 
characteristic of successful executives. All 
of them, moreover, have the ability to take 
seemingly isolated events or facts and see 
relationships that may tie them together. 
In short, they can organize efficiently. Fur- 
ther, they are interested in looking into the 
future and are concerned with predicting 
the outcome of their decisions and actions. 


5. Decisiveness. The characteristic of 
decisiveness does not mean that an execu- 
tive must make quick and final decisions 
in rapid fire succession, although some do. 
More crucial is the ability to come to a 
decision among several alternative courses 
of action — whether it be done on the spot 
or after detailed consideration. Very sel- 
dom does this ability break down. While 
less competent and well organized individ- 
uals may become flustered and operate in- 
efficiently in certain spots, most of the suc- 
cessful men force their way to a conclusion. 
Nothing is too difficult for them to tackle 
and try to solve. 

6. Firmness of Conviction. One way of 
differentiating between people is in the 
relative strength or weakness of their no- 
tions of self-identity. Some persons lack 
definiteness and are easily influenced by 
outside pressures. Some, such as successful 
executives, are firm and well defined in 
their sense of self-identification. They 
know what they are and what they want, 
and they have well developed techniques 
for getting what they want within the 
framework of their desires and within the 
often narrow possibilities of their own or- 
ganizations. 

7. Activity and Aggression. Successful 
men have a constant drive to be moving 
and doing. The executive is essentially an 
active, striving, and aggressive person, al- 
though not necessarily so outside of busi- 
ness. This activity and aggressiveness are 
always well channelized into work or strug- 
gles for status and prestige. There is 2 
constant need to keep moving, to do some- 
thing, to be active. 

This does not mean that they are always 
in bodily movement or moving physically 
from place to place (though this is often 
true), but rather that they are mentally and 
emotionally alert and active. This con- 
stant motivator unfortunately cannot be 
shut off. It may explain why so many 
executives find themselves unable to take 
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leisurely vacations or to stop worrying 
about already solved problems. A possible 
contributory fact is seen in the following 
point. 

8. The Need to Overcome a Sense of 
Frustration. Successful executives have a 
pervasive fear of failure. If one is contin- 
ually active, always making decisions and 
grappling with problems, any inability to 
do so successfully may well result in feel- 
ings of frustration. This seems to be true 
of executives. In spite of their firmness of 
character and their drive to activity, they 
also harbor a rather pervasive feeling that 
they may not really succeed and be able to 
co the things they want. 

9. Realism. As opposed to those who 
may be over-idealistic and lack practical 
sense, successful executives are strongly 
aware of immediate realities and their im- 
plications. They keep their feet on the 
ground. They are interested in the prac- 
tical, the immediate and the direct. Their 
inclination is to grapple with the realities 
in a forthright and energetic manner. 

However, a too strong reality sense that 
does not find the realities in tune with the 
individual’s ambitions may well leave a 
further sense of frustration and of the un- 
pleasantness of reality. This happens to 
many executives who find progress and 
promotion too slow for their drives. The 
result is often a restlessness rather than ac- 
tivity, a fidgetiness rather than a well chan- 
nelized aggression, and a lack of ease that 
may well disrupt many of their usual per- 
sonal relationships. 

10. Relations with Others. In general 
the mobile and successful executive looks 
to his superiors with a feeling of personal 
attachment and tends to identify himself 
with them. His superiors represent for him 
a symbol of his own achievement and ac- 
tivity desires and the successful junior 
tends to identify himself with these traits 
in those who have achieved more. He thus 
is responsive to his superiors, the nature of 
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this responsiveness of course depending on 
his idea of authority, and the extent to 
which his sense of frustration is present. 

On the other hand, he looks to his 
subordinates in an essentially impersonal 
way, seeing them as “doers of work” rather 
than as people. This does not mean he is 
cold and treats them casually. In fact, he 
tends to be rather sympathetic with their 
problems. But he still treats them imper- 
sonally, with no real or deep interest in 
them as persons. It is almost as though he 
viewed his subordinates as representatives 
of things he has left behind, both factually 
and emotionally. The only direction of 
his emotional energy that is real to him is 
upward and toward the symbols of that 
upward interest, his superiors. 

11. Attitude Toward Parents. In a 
sense, the successful executive is a “man 
who has left home.” He feels and acts as 
though he were on his own, as though his 
emotional ties and obligations to his par- 
ents were severed. It seems most crucial 
that he has not in addition retained resent- 
ment of his parents, but has rather simply 
broken their emotional hold on him and 
been left psychologically free to make his 
cwn decisions. 

Test findings indicate clearly that those 
who have not broken this tie to their par- 
ents are either too dependent upon their 
superiors in the work situation or are too 
resentful of their superiors, depending 
upon whether they have retained their de- 
pendency parental ties or whether they are 
still actively fighting against them. 

These eleven traits of successful execu- 
tives are all intertwined. Various traits are 
or may be dominant over others; but they 
are all present in varying degrees in eff- 
cient business managers. 


Unsuccessful Executives’ Traits 
What 
tives? The failure of some business execu- 


about the unsuccessful execu- 


tives has been ascribed to laziness, over- 
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work, stupidity, drinking too much, 
dishonesty, unfriendliness, inability “to 
handle” people, impudence and many 
other things. All these and many other de- 
scriptive words apply, but they do not 
help in understanding the basic reasons 
why some high-placed executives act in 
such fashions. ; 

Research into the personalities of execu- 
tives, successful and unsuccessful, reveals 
that the outward behavior which leads to 
incompetence, resignation or discharge, is 
often an end-product and that the raw ma- 
terial of failure lies buried in emotions and 
attitudes. Unfortunately, most of these 
matters cannot be voluntarily controlled. 
Among the more basic liabilities of unsuc- 
cessful executives are these 12 traits: 

1. The Inability To See the Forest. The 
intelligence test records of successful execu- 
tives have been known to fall below the 
scorable level while many unsuccessful 
men have respectable I.Q.’s. The effective- 
ness and appropriateness of a man’s ability, 
however, is more important than the 1.Q. 
score. What is required in executives is 
the ability to grasp broad problems, weigh 
alternate courses of action and then choose 
one course to act upon. This presupposes 
the ability to see the forest and the paths 
through the forest, despite the trees. 

A detail-minded person is often a prac- 
tical, realistic man who is concerned with 
individual trees. Many such men are con- 
sidered for promotion into executive ranks 
on the basis of excellent work in super- 
visory or departmental functions. If the 
man’s organizing ability is really limited 
to concrete factors and details, however, it 
is unlikely that he will perform in an 
equally competent way at an executive 
level where his vision must be broader. 

Though he is an excellent accountant, 
he may be mediocre as a company treas- 
urer. He may be an efficient traffic man- 
ager; it does not follow that he can handle 
the broader problems of a railroad. 
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More serious lack of ability often occurs 
when a man’s interest in details and con- 
crete factors is so strong that he cannot 
even grasp the over-all problem, to say 
nothing of dealing with it. In those cases 
he may never accomplish even the imme- 
diate goal and will make expensive over- 
sights and misjudgments. 

2. Failure to Carry Responsibilities. As 
cne goes up the scale of executive func- 
tions, the increase in responsibility and 
the reliance on initiative and self-control 
are marked. At the lower levels, there are 
few alternatives to the job; it is done in a 
specific way and usually at specific times. 
At executive levels, the situation is differ- 
ent. There are always alternative actions; 
timing is something to be planned and cal- 
culated. Even the goals may be undeter- 
mined. The executive responsibility is to 
deal with such matters. 

3. Unconscious Desire to Be Something 
Else. If a man does not find satisfaction in 
working at a particular job, or in working 
for a specific company, it is almost inevit- 
able that the quality of his work will fall 
below his best level. Yet often this lack of 
interest in his job cannot be controlled at 
will despite goading or lectures. This dis- 
taste may be offset for some time by re- 
wards, promise of promotion, or praise but 
such incentives work only on short-term 
discomforts. Such over-praised techniques 
cannot be relied upon to sustain persistent 
and abiding effort. 

It is a common technique to exhort such 
people “to settle down,” recognize their re- 
sponsibilities and grasp their opportuni- 
ties. But such moralizings almost in- 
variably fail because the lack of interest 
cannot be voluntarily controlled. The 
basic urges lie in directions other than 
executive roles but the executive himself 
rarely realizes this and even more rarely 
can he articulate the reasons for his un- 
happiness or failure in his present position. 

5. A Yen for Express Trains. In some 
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cases of failure a man may be ambitious 
for broad executive power and success but 
so intolerant and bored with the inter- 
mediate tasks that he never earns success. 
Local trains are always too slow for such 
people. Many promising young men fail 
in this fashion; they cannot produce re- 
sponsibly at the levels of routine tasks and 
are never promoted to the positions of gen- 
eral authority dictated by their ambitions 
and potentialities. 

6. Inability to Make Room for Other 
People. Some executive positions are awe- 
some and powerful, permitting consider- 
able antagonism or indifference to others. 
Most executives, however, must cooperate 
with their associates, must be able to give 
help and accept advice on mutual prob- 
lems. This is not what is commonly 
known as the ability “to get along with 
people.” It is more closely akin to the 
ability to accept criticism, or the ability 
not to take umbrage at dissenting points of 
view. 

The man who cannot do so, often finds 
his path blocked, or is dismissed by obser- 
vant superiors who value the welfare of the 
group and organization. 

7. Resistance to Authority. The atti- 
tudes which an adult has toward authority 
and the emotions aroused by discipline of- 
ten carry a trace of the attitudes of the 
child toward his parents. Many unsuccess- 
ful executives fail because, in essence, they 
cannot accept the direction and super- 
vision of another person which makes 
them feel that they are being pushed 
around and watched like a child. For ex- 
ample, an executive feels that the dis- 
cipline of the department should be rad- 
ically changed to accommodate his resent- 
ments; many employers are familiar with 
unreasonable demands of this sort. 

8. Arrogance with Subordinates. An- 
other area of behavior which relates to the 
executive’s attitudes toward authority is 
the way in which he uses authority on oth- 
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ers. In a position of power over people, 
traits may appear which are apparently in 
sharp contrast to customary behavior. The 
man of intense ambition is usually con- 
scious of the need to please superiors; he 
may overlook the need to be considerate of 
subordinates if it is not natural to him. 

The recognition that supervision plays 
an important role in company morale and 
is reflected in work quality, turnover, and 
cooperation has attracted attention to the 
attitudes behind the exercise of authority. 
Study of the emotions and feelings of the 
executive reveals that the difficulty in su- 
pervising is common. Involved are emo- 
tional tendencies which come into play and 
which are not commonly seen in a man’s 
relations with his superiors and associates. 

9. Prejudices Which Interfere with 
Judgment. A clear-cut ceiling is some- 
times placed on the level of responsibility 
which an executive can take, because of 
systematic personal bias which leads him 
always to interpret situations in terms of 
his own fixed ideas about himself and oth- 
ers. Often these prejudices come out of 
his own background and his fixed ideas 
hobble him in dealing with certain types 
of duties. 

Sometimes these personal fixed ideas re- 
sult in a feeling of general suspicion by the 
executive: his boss is favoring someone 
else, or his associates are out “to get” him, 
or his subordinates are trying to under- 
mine him. These prejudices rapidly un- 
dermine a man’s efforts and if, by accident, 
he is elevated to higher rank, he may try 
“to take it out” on his former associates, 
now his subordinates. The resultant dis- 
location of effort and consequent poor 
morale is evidence of the executive’s poor 
quality in the first instance. 

10. Overemphasis On Work. Outside 
interests and relaxations sustain the busi- 
nessman’s energy and balance his activities. 
Some men live their work to an extraordi- 
nary extent and regard their families and 
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personal lives as expendable, even though 
pleasant. This channeling of interest is 
often apparent in very successful execu- 
tives but even so it marks an unbalanced 
situation. Concentration on one avenue 
of endeavor leads to an extraordinary sensi- 
sitivity to any frustration on the job. This 
hypersensitivity almost always leads to 
trouble if things are not going well. Fam- 
ily bickering is a natural result, to say 
nothing of tense situations at the office. In 
many cases this concentration on work 
leads to eventual failure. 

11. Gravitation Toward Self-destruc- 
tion. In some cases where failures were 
connected with overwork, the candid ob- 
server may note that the executive “seemed 
bent on killing himself.” That is a subtle 
and obscure cause but it lies at the root of 
a good number of failures. Some men fear 
success; they will work earnestly for it in 
accord with their training, demands of 
their social group, and their family. But 
when it becomes too possible or gets too 
real they are frightened by the necessity of 
taking responsibility for good work and 
cut themselves down. 

Many men who fail when given the “big 
chance” are best described as self-punish- 
ing. —They may have deep, irrational be- 
liefs that they are unfit or unable, are self- 
ish, unkind or worthless. Put into a posi- 
tion which demands that they be adept, 
responsible, generous, ethical or worth- 
while, they strive to prove to themselves 
and the world that they are not so. 

Where these deep, irrational beliefs 
spring from is sometimes hard to deter- 
mine. Often they come from early family 
life. Their families expected certain norms 
of behavior or performance from these 
men as youngsters, and they never com- 
pletely measured up to those family stand- 
ards. They were forced to try but never 
succeeded. They were continuously goaded 
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onward, but just missed the goal. More 
important, however, was the fact that they 
were never praised even for their partial 
youthful successes. 

12. Mental Ailments. This appears 
obvious except that in many cases the ail- 
ment is far from obvious. Executives, like 
other people, are subject to nervous and 
mental disorders. Sometimes, feelings of 
inadequacy or biased judgment interfere 
with work long before the appearance of 
any more striking derangement. Some- 
times they do not. 

In many cases, the man may work pro- 
ductively and effectively, gaining a posi- 
tion of considerable importance before any 
serious interference arises. Such cases may 
be difficult to recognize, and are often diffi- 
cult to handle. 

The most common ailment among un- 
successful executives is a deep and abiding 
depression, common because many of these 
men believe that they are not as produc- 
tive or admirable or worthwhile as they 
should be. Most people are sensitive to 
their faults and deficiencies; this is true of 
successful executives also. But the unsuc- 
cessful executives, to a large extent, are so 
sensitive to their real or imaginary short- 
comings that their sensitiveness ap- 
proaches a paranoidal conviction that they 
cannot possibly succeed. 

Failure, when it occurs, is, of course, us- 
ually the result of a combination of the 
factors named, but it should also be under- 
stood that failure as an executive is not a 
broad indictment. Many of these men can 
and do succeed at an equal level — or even 
higher — in other fields. Many men who 
fail in executive work are capable and ef- 
fective people who merely have a subcon- 
scious and inarticulate philosophy of life 
different from the decision-making, action- 
oriented one of the successful executive. 
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An analysis of five degrees of recognition with emphasis on the 
implications of collective bargaining in public employment. 


signify that an employer agrees to 

deal with his employees through 
their union rather than individually. In 
private industry the recognition of a union 
is marked by the initiation of negotiations 
culminating in an agreement. This is in 
turn collective bargaining and may be for- 
mally defined as the process by which man- 
agement and the organized workers jointly 
determine wages, hours, working condi- 
tions, and workers’ privileges. 

The term “recognition” refers to the em- 
ployer, who is for the first time recognizing 
the union as the new element in the deter- 
mination of conditions of employment. In 
public employment — as in private — the 
least possible degree of recognition is agree- 
ment by the employer to deal with the 
union on behalf of its members only. Such 
i; the situation, for example, in the mu- 
nicipal governments of Racine, Wisconsin, 
and Fairmont, West Virginia. Being mild- 
est, it is that type of recognition which 
usually appears when a governmental en - 
ployer first concedes collective negotia- 
tions. 

Is bargaining-for-members-only sound? 
In support of it a number of arguments 
may be marshalled. It provides collective 
representation for those employees who 
desire it, while still permitting individual 
negotiation for those who do not. It does 


PR icsiy hat an is the term used to 


*Epiror’s Note: Mr. Posey was formerly en- 
gaged in governmental research work in Cincinnati 
and Hartford and was on the staff of the Institute 
of Local and State Government at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He is author of an article, en- 
titled “Union Agreements in Municipal Employ- 
ment,” which appeared in PUBLIC MANAGEMENT for 
February, 1948. 


not coerce the individual employee to join 
the union as a condition of holding his 
job. Since the union must continually sell 
itself to the employees, the union must be 
always alert and vigorous in its activities. 
Belore appraising the merit of these argu- 
ments, however, other types of union rep- 
resentation will be presented and their 
relative significance analyzed together. 

Next most common in municipal em- 
ployment to bargaining-for-members-only 
is the exclusive bargaining shop in which 
the union represents in its dealings with 
management all employees whether mem- 
bers of the union or not. Examples of this 
kind of agreement are found in Detroit, 
Michigan, and Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

A maintenance-of-membership agree- 
ment contains in addition to exclusive bar- 
gaining the proviso that employees who 
are members of the union must keep their 
membership during the life of the agree- 
ment. Clairton, Pennsylvania, has such a 
contract. 

Next is the union shop, in which new 
employees are required to join the union 
within a specified period after entering 


employment, usually trom four to six | 


weeks. In private industry the union shop 
is permitted under the Taft-Hartley Act 
only if a majority of the employees favor 
it. This act, of course, cannot apply to 
municipal! governments. A powerful mi- 
nority union theoretically could force 2 | 
union shop in a municipality, although 
no case of this having actually occurred is 
known. Nevertheless, there are at least six 
union shops in municipal employment, of 
which the oldest is that of Oak Park, IIli- 
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nois, covering employees in the public 
works department. 

At the extreme of representation is the 
closed shop, under which the employer 
agrees to hire union members only. The 
closed shop is monopolistic if becoming a 
member of the union is difficult because 
of restrictive membership qualifications. 
A closed shop agreement that also provides 
for a union hiring hall transfers control 
of whom the employer may hire into the 
hands of the union completely. This kind 
of agreement existed in the merchant ma- 
rine before the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which outlawed the closed shop. Since 
the federal government subsidizes both 
construction and operating costs of the 
merchant marine, the industry is quasi- 
public in nature. Otherwise, to the au- 
thor’s knowledge, there are no closed shop 
agreements in or bordering upon the pub- 
lic service. 

There are even other variations in the 
degree of recognition, such as the percent- 
age shop and the preferential shop. Sel- 
dom encountered, they will not be dis- 
cussed here. The five degrees of recognition 
which need analysis, arranged in increas- 
ing order of union power, are bargaining 
for members only, exclusive bargaining, 
maintenance of membership, union shop, 
and the closed shop. 

Two of them may be disposed of 
quickly. Maintenance of membership is 
a hybrid between exclusive bargaining and 
the union shop. The status of union mem- 
bership is temporarily frozen. Main- 
tenance of membership usually results 
when a union has sought a union shop but 
has not been able to attain it. Subsequent 
agreements provide the union shop, or if 
the power of the union has weakened, the 
agreement subsides into exclusive bargain- 
ing. 

On the surface the difference between 
the closed shop and the union shop seems 
to be trivial: in the former a new em- 


ployee must be a member of the union 
before he enters employment, while in the 
latter the new employee joins the union 
after he is placed on the payroll. In either 
situation the employer is under no com- 
pulsion to hire a worker he feels is incom- 
petent. The closed shop means that the 
employer cannot hire a nonunion man so 
long as there are competent union mem- 
bers seeking work. 

The statement may be turned around, 
however, and rephrased: the closed shop 
means that an applicant for employment 
in a governmental unit must join a pri- 
vate organization to qualify for public 
employment. A proviso of this kind is con- 
tradictory to the policy of nondiscrimina- 
tion in governmental employment. Fur- 
ther, the closed shop places the union in a 
position of great temptation. If anyone 
may join the union, well and good. But if 
the union restricts its membership on any 
basis other than job competency, the closed 
shop can disbar from employment a non- 
union man with higher job skill than the 
union members seeking the same position. 
Union officials can effectively restrict 
membership without changing the writ- 
ten qualifications for union membership, 
and it is therefore almost impossible for 
municipal officials to control the practice. 
In order to achieve nondiscriminatory 
policy and avoid restrictions on union 
membership, the closed shop may be re- 
jected as unsound in public employment. 

There then remain three kinds of union 
recognition: bargaining for members only, 
exclusive bargaining, and the union shop. 
The first and the second will next be com- 
pared. 

Whether the union in its negotiations 
represents its members only, or all em- 
ployees, the results of the negotiations will 
be exactly the same. It is unthinkable that 
a public agency would agree to one set of 
working conditions for union members 
and another for nonunion employees. The 
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chance that management would come to 
terms with a few nonunion individual em- 
ployees seeking a change in working con- 
ditions is remote. Any concessions would 
come about as the result of dealing with 
the union. Particularly would this be so 
if the union represented a majority of the 
employees in the agency or unit. Bargain- 
ing for members only is theoretically dif- 
ferent from exclusive bargaining, but it is 
identical in results. 

This is not to say that exclusive bar- 
gaining precludes an individual employee 
from making a suggestion or presenting a 
grievance to management. In the words 
of the Committee on Public Employer- 
Employee Relations of the National Civil 
Service League “the dividing line between 
such willingness to listen to grievances, 
from whatever source, and the process of 
collective recognition of a majority group 
is not likely to be difficult for the adminis- 
trator. . . . In short, the head of a public 
agency must at all times be free to accept 
petitions or requests for conferences from 
any source, but he should reserve any 
‘agreements’ for conferences with the 
group representing the majority.” 

It may be concluded that the difference 
between bargaining for members only and 
exclusive bargaining is more theoretical 
than real. This being the case, the public 
agency should concede that type of recog- 
nition favored by the union, for by so do- 
ing it nurtures a spirit of cooperation 
which will be helpful in the development 
of constructive forces in the union. Al- 
most universally, unions greatly prefer ex- 
clusive recognition to negotiations for 
members only. 

The initial alternatives then simmer 
down to exclusive bargaining on the one 
hand, and the union shop on the other. 

The Railway Labor Act makes a union 
shop in the railroad industry a criminal 
offense. The National Labor Relations 
Act provides for exclusive representation 
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for all employées by an organization that 
bas won a majority vote in a collective bar- 
gaining election. This provision by its 
very language presumes that there can be 
nonunion employees, and indirectly there- 
fore endorses exclusive bargaining (al- 
though not solely). The Taft-Hartley Act 
amended the N.L.R.A. to permit the un- 
ion shop only if a majority of all em- 
ployees, whether voting or not, request the 
union shop. Repeal of this provision of 
the Act by the 8ist Congress is not un- 
likely. Nevertheless, current national pol- 
icy in the realm of private business is dis- 
posed toward exclusive bargaining and 
not the union shop. 

There are a number of arguments 
against the union shop and therefore in 
favor of exclusive bargaining: (1) It is 
conceded that the discharge of an em- 
ployee because he has joined a union is 
wrong. On the same basis, to discharge an 
employee because he refuses to join a un- 
ion — which the union shop would entail 
— is also wrong. (2) Requiring a minority 
to join a union of which they do not wish 
to become members is abusive of minority 
rights. The union shop rule is analogous 
to requiring Democrats to join the Repub- 
lican party when the latter are in a ma- 
jority, or vice versa. (3) A union is shirk- 
ing one of its functions if it attempts to 
force workers into the union instead of 
selling itself to them. Compulsory mem- 
bership means a weak union, not a healthy 
one. (4) It may become necessary for the 
employing agency to discharge a worker 
who is admittedly efficient, simply because 
he has been expelled from the union, 


whether the reasons for the expulsion are 


valid or not. (5) To refuse public employ- 
ment or to terminate it for any reason un- 
related to competency on the job, violates 
equality of opportunity in a democracy 
founded in part upon that principle. 
The analogy contained in the first argu- 
ment is deceptively close. Does it bear up 
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under analysis? If no union has been rec- 
ognized, each employee individually ac- 
cepts or rejects the conditions of work of- 
fered him by the employer. He has no re- 
sponsibility or obligation toward his fel- 
low employees. The moment a union 
steps into the picture, however, there is a 
fundamental alteration in this relation- 
ship among employees. Union representa- 
tives negotiate with management the terms 
of employment, for union and unaffiliated 
men alike. The nonunion worker has his 


conditions of work fixed for him by the 


union. He is not in the same position as 
the union man in an open (nonunion) 
shop. Theodore Roosevelt once said that 
every laboring man has the right to join 
a union, and that those who oppose union 
policies have more than a right, indeed an 
obligation, to join and, within the organi- 
zation, oppose those policies to which they 
object. 

The second argument, that requiring a 
minority to join the union is abusive of 
minority rights, is merely a restatement of 
the first with a slightly different reason 
adduced. Minority rights are abused un- 
der the principle of majority rule only if 
the minority is reauired to be put in a 
position of disadvantage respecting the 
majority. But in joining the union the 
minority is merely put in the same posi- 
tion as the majority — a position of equal- 
ity. 

There is more merit in the contention 
that a union may become weak if it need 
not continually sell itself to its members. 
Unionists rejoin that the union leader- 
ship should occupy its time representing 
the interests of the employees rather than 
in diverting part of its energies to a con- 
tinuous membership campaign. This is a 
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plausible answer on the surface, but it 
breaks down immediately when one real- 
izes that the very best way of selling a union 
is to advance the interests of employees. 
This therefore is not a question of alterna- 
tives; if a union is required to be ever alert 
and active, no separate campaign is neces- 
sary to increase the number of union mem- 
bers. 

The fourth and fifth arguments are 
similar. 1n both the basis contention is 
immediately related to the character of 
public, as distinguished from private, em- 


ployment. It is that neither hiring nor fir- 


ing in a governmental position should in 
any way be contingent upon membership 
or expulsion, respectively, in a private or- 
ganization. So far as expulsion for anti- 
union conduct is concerned, unionists say 
that a union member who commits acts 
that weaken the union is jeopardizing the 
position of his fellow employees whose 
status has been improved by unionization. 
He is thus failing his responsibility toward 
his fellow workers. The argument is 
cogent for private industry, but it does not 
overcome the root difficulty of basing the 
right to hold a governmental position in 
part upon membership in a private organi- 
zation. Such a requirement violates the 
concept of governmental neutrality. It is 
an offensive public policy. 

It may be concluded that exclusive bar- 
gaining is the appropriate type of recogni- 
tion of unions of governmental employees, 
if the employing agency has accepted the 
policy of collective negotiation. Through 
exclusive bargaining the governmental 
employer can conduct collective negotia- 
tions in as constructive a manner as pos- 
sible, and yet in a way that is consonant 
with public policy. 











Current Municipal Problems 





Same Personnel Perform Both 
Police and Fire Duties 
IVE small cities now use the same per- 
sonnel as firemen and policemen, and 
in 10 other cities several employees, chiefly 
desk sergeants, fire-truck drivers, and ra- 
dio operators, perform both police and 


fire duties. The five cities are Grosse 
Pointe Shores and Huntington Woods, 
Michigan; Montreal-East, Quebec; Oak- 
wood, Ohio; and Sewickley Heights, 
Pennsylvania. 

GrossE POINTE SHORES, MICHIGAN (801): 
This village, which is a suburban com- 
munity covering one square mile and 
zoned exclusively for single residences, has 
14 full-time employees serving as both fire- 
men and policemen and who work on a 
three eight-hour shift system. The sched- 
ule provides for four men on duty during 
the night and three in daytime. The com- 
bined fire-policemen wear police uni- 
forms. When a fire call comes in, the siren 
is blown and the information put on the 
short-wave radio. The men on duty re- 
port directly to the fire. A public works 
cmployee who is on duty 24 hours a day 
as a pumper engineer and lives in an 
apartment provided at the municipal offi- 
ces, and other employees nearby, take fire 
equipment to the fire. All public works 
employees and off-duty men are on call for 
fire service, either by siren or telephone. 
A checkout system is maintained so that 
seven men are available when the depart- 
ment of public works is off duty. Fire 
losses averaged about $4,000 a year from 
1943 to 1947. 

HUNTINGTON Woops, MICHIGAN (4,200): 
This city has had 16 years’ experience with 
the same personnel serving as policemen 
and firemen. The public safety force con- 
sists of the chief, seven full-time men, and 
two part-time employees. The chief is on 
duty daily except Sunday during city hall 


hours and is on call at any time. Four of 
the men work in pairs, 24 hours on and 24 
hours off, and alternate every six hours 
between patrol duty in a two-way radio 
car and inside duty. The man on patrol 
is primarily a policeman but responds to 
fire calls upon radio contact. The inside 
nian acts as fireman responding to fire calls 
with the fire truck, being met at the fire by 
the patrol car. Two other men work eight 
hours each night, except Monday, one 
from 8 P.M. to 4 A.M. and the other from 
midnight until 8 a.m. This system permits 
two men in the patrol car and from mid- 
night to 4 A.M. gives an additional man at 
the station. The men rotate shifts monthly. 
The seventh man works irregular shifts, 
filling in for men on days off and vacations 
end serving as an extra employee occa- 
sionally on a daylight shift and on Mon- 
day nights. 

In case of a serious fire the public works 
cmployees are called by siren in the day- 
time and phone at night and receive the 
pay of volunteer firemen. The part-time 
employees are high school or college stu- 
dents who work on alternate nights taking 
phone calls and attending the station in 
the absence of the regular man. The city 
also has a standby agreement with the ad- 
joining city of Berkley but seldom calls 
for help. 

This plan of assigning fire and police 
work to the same men has proved satisfac- 
tory in this small residential suburb of 
Detroit which covers only:1.75 square miles 
and has approximately 1,200 single-family 
residences and no business district. The 
fire loss for the last 10 years totals only 
$14,000. The police problem is simple. 
Speeding is the most common cause of 
arrest. There are few burglaries and no 
homicides. In 1948 the cost of the com- 
bined police and fire service was $36,500, 
or $9 per capita. 
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MontTrREAL-East, Quesec (5,000): This 
city has 14 full-time employees who serve 
as firemen and policemen and 10 part- 
time volunteer firemen. Each employee 
works a 48-hour week, with four men on 
an eight-hour shift. Public works em- 
ployees assist in fire fighting. —The men 
wear a blue uniform and are under the 
direction of one chief. This system was 
adopted because of the efficiency and econ- 
omy of a combined force in a small city. 
kach employee receives training from the 
Montreal fire department twice a month, 
and police training and drill once a week 
from the Montreal police department. 

When a fire alarm sounds, all men on 
duty answer the call. If needed, the volun- 
teer firemen are called in. Police equip- 
ment consists of two cars and the fire equip- 
ment of two pumps and a ladder. This 
city of approximately five square miles has 
less than half of its families in single resi- 
dences and has a business district of 22 
stores and 29 industrial plants, the largest 
of which has 1,500 employees. The aver- 
age annual fire loss for 1943 to 1947 was 
approximately $16,000. 

Oakwoop, Onto (7,652): “Twenty-one 
employees of this city serve as combined 
firemen and policemen: one chief, two cap- 
tains, one lieutenant, three corporals, and 
14 men. The lieutenant is relief officer for 
the captains on their “Kelly” days and also 
for the three corporals who work eight- 
hour shifts for six days a week primarily 
as policemen. The men who are primarily 
firemen work the two-platoon system, 24 
hours on duty and 24 hours off, plus a 
“Kelly” day. 

The 14 rotate assignments during each 
24-hour day on fire and police duties. For 
example, on Monday an employee may 
serve as an apparatus driver and also 
“cook”; on Wednesday, he may have his 
“Kelly” day off; on Friday, his next day of 
duty, he may be a radio and PBX operator 
for eight hours, a patrolman on the second 
eight-hour shift, and then a fireman for 
eight hours; on Sunday he may be a pa- 
trolman on the first eight-hour shift and a 
fireman for 16 hours; on Tuesday he may 
be a fireman for eight hours, patrolman 


on the second eight-hour shift, and then a 
fireman for eight hours; then on Thursday 
he may be a fireman for 16 hours and a pa- 
trolman on the third eight-hour shift; and 
on Saturday he may be a fireman for 24 
hours. 

In 1928 when this system was first 
adopted one man was village marshal and 
fire chief, and new employees were hired 
to serve as both firemen and policemen. 
Men originally in the department were 
taught how to operate fire-fighting equip- 
ment. In 1937 all employees took the fire- 
mens’ training course trom the Ohio In- 
spection Bureau, but since then all new 
employees receive instruction in both po- 
lice and fire work. Fire practice is held 
regularly two days each week during the 
summer, and classroom instruction is given 
during the winter months. Police train- 
ing is similar to that outlined in the Wich- 
ita Instruction Manual. 

The city manager believes that the fol- 
lowing improvements in efficiency and 
economy resulted from combining the fire 
and police departments: (1) Firemen 
know the city better because of police 
cruising. (2) Additional men are available 
for fire duty, for the two men cruising are 
also trained firemen. (3) Policemen on 
duty are more alert to possible fire hazards. 
When a fire alarm occurs the fire appara- 
tus is immediately dispatched to the fire. 
The men in the police cruiser, notified by 
radio to report directly to the fire, gener- 
ally arrive first, take care of needed rescue 
work, radio the nature of the fire to the 
fire station, and assist at the fire as either 
policemen or firemen. The telephone- 
radio operator in the office alerts the off- 
duty men who may be summoned to head- 
quarters to stand-by with second appara- 
tus or who are sent directly to the fire. 
Dayton and Oakwood have mutual aid 
fire contracts. 

Fire equipment consists of one 750- 
gallon per minute pumper with no radio, 
and one 600-gallon per minute pumper 
with two-way radio. The three police 
cruisers have two-way radio. Both depart- 
ments use one pickup truck equipped with 
a mounted ladder. The police department 
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also has two ambulances. The city is ap- 
proximately three square miles of area, is 
84 per cent single residences, but has a 
commercial district with approximately 
30 stores. The annual average fire loss 
from 1943 to 1947, was $9,628. Weekly 
trash collections and a system of fire in- 
spection have minimized fire hazards. 

In 1947 the total expenditure for sal- 
aries and wages of the combined firemen- 
policemen was $65,138, and other police- 
fire expenditures, including new equip- 
ment but not pension payments to the 
retirement fund and to former employees, 
was $20,976, making the total combined 
police and fire expenditures $86,114. The 
city manager hopes, when sufficient funds 
are available, to increase personnel to af- 
ford three eight-hour daily rotating work 
schedules. 

SEWICKLEY HEIGHTS, PENNSYLVANIA 
(748): This small city has no commercial 
districts but has an area of four and one- 
quarter square miles consisting of a num- 
ber of country estates. When incorporated 
in 1935 the borough continued the com- 
bined police-fire set-up that was being ad- 
ministered by a local protective associa- 
tion. 

Six full-time city employees work a 48- 
hour week as firemen and policemen. Men 
off-duty are subject to call for both police 
and figure emergencies. Public works em- 
ployees also assist in both police and fire 
work. A two-way radio communications 
system is operated by the borough office 
staff. Fire fighting clothing equipment is 
carried on fire trucks for use by policemen 
who report to the fire to serve as firemen. 

When a fire alarm occurs, police officers 
on duty and patroling at the time are sum- 
moned by two-way radio and report to the 
fire. Other men are summoned by tele- 
phone. One or more radio-equipped cars 
report to the fire and are made available 
for communication service independent of 
the telephone. The police department has 
three cars equipped with two-way radio, 
first-aid equipment, and a stretcher. Fire 
equipment consists of a two-ton Chevrolet 
chassis with a 350-gallon pumper, booster 
tank with 150 feet of hose, 1,000 feet of 
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two and one-half inch hose, and usual 
accessory equipment and a three-quarter 
ton Dodge truck chassis equipped with 
eight Indian firefighters (backpack) gen- 
erally used for forest fires. 

On regular patrol duty, police inspect all 
buildings for fire hazards. Fire losses for 
1943 to 1947 averaged less than $900 per 
year. The combined police-firemen re- 
ceive instructions in handling mobile fire 
equipment by familiarizing themselves 
with the capacity of water lines and the 
location of fire hydrants, swimming pools, 
cisterns, standpipe lines, and fire extin- 
guishers. 


Plans In Other Cities 


In Escanaba, Michigan (14,830), a spe- 
cial report, prepared in 1944 by the city 
manager, proposed combining fire and 
police functions in one department under 
a director of public safety. The plan sug- 
gested three eight-hour eight-man shilts 
headed by three captains: the present chief 
of police, present fire chief, and a police or 
fire employee promoted from the ranks. 
Under the plan four public safety em- 
ployees on each shift would be at the fire 
station, three ready to take out equipment 
and one remaining at the station at all 
times for fire messages and control. The 
other four men would be on patrol duty 
with two radio-equipped police cars. In 
case of a fire one car would be available for 
police duty but the other, immediately 
available for fire service, would be sent to 
the fire by radio call. The police car 
would maintain radio contact between the 
fire station and firemen at the fire. 

In several other cities the same em- 
ployees serve as desk sergeants and radio 
telephone operators for both fire and po- 
lice departments; however, these cities do 
not have other employees working in com- 
bined fire and police duties: Berkley, 
Michigan (12,358); Kings Mountain, 
North Carolina (6,547); La Junta, Colo- 
rado (10,000); Marshall, Missouri (8,535); 
Mooresville, North Carolina (6,682); Na- 
perville, Illinois (5,272); Northampton, 
Pennsylvania (9,622); Upland, California 
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(7,814); and Zion, Illinois (6,555). In Na- 
perville the four full-time firemen are po- 
lice desk sergeants and radio operators 
when not serving as truck drivers on fire 
calls. In the event of a fire alarm a police- 
desk-sergeant-radio-operator-firemen pulls 
the siren, telephones fire volunteers, and 
then drives the fire truck to the fire. The 
full-time fireman from the previous shift 
reports as police desk sergeant-radio-opera- 
tor. Seven regular policemen also serve as 
volunteer firemen. The system is similar 
in Berkley, but the same man is both fire 
and police chief. By handling police desk 
work the firemen composed of two pla- 
toons of four men each, 24 hours on duty 
and 24 hours off, release policemen for 
patrol duty. Each eight-hour police shift 
has three men on duty. When a fire alarm 
occurs one policeman called by radio, re- 
ports for radio and desk work. If a general 
alarm fire, all fire and policemen, includ- 
ing fire volunteers, report. All police and 
firemen receive fire training but only po- 
licemen do police duty. 

In LaJunta all male city employees, in- 
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cluding public works and police, become 
firemen and report directly to the fire as 
soon as an alarm is sounded. The depart- 
ment of public safety includes both police 
and fire functions. All city trucks are 
equipped with sirens, red lights, and fire 
tools. The city also has two 750-gallon 
pumpers, one 500-gallon pumper, and two 
general service trucks, which function as 
auxiliary fire trucks, each equipped with 
a 160-gallon pumper, ladder, and other 
fire tools. All male recruits for employ- 
ment with the city must agree to take 
training in fire and police science and 
must also agree to answer all fire calls dur- 
ing working hours at no extra compensa- 
tion but after working hours receive addi- 
tional pay. 

At least three small cities have just one 
full-time employee who serves in a com- 
bined fire-police capacity: Ashland, Penn- 
sylvania; Jackson, Louisiana; and Wash- 
ington, Iowa. St. Lambert, Quebec, has 12 
full-time men who serve as both firemen 
and policemen but also has 20 volunteer 
firemen. 


. Municipal Public Relations 


101 Annual Reports 


Five more cities have issued general an- 
nual reports, making a total of 101 cities 
that issued such reports in 1948 (see Pus- 
1i¢c MANAGEMENT for November, 1948, 
p. 318, and January, 1949, p. 15). Most 
unique of the five new reports is the 64- 
page Cambridge, Massachusetts, report 
prepared under the direction of City Man- 
ager John B. Atkinson. It shows how a 
citizen uses municipal services from the 
time he is born until he reaches old age. 
The report contains numerous full-page 
bleed photographs showing municipal em- 
ployees on the job. The last eight pages 
discuss city finances, showing that the tax 
rate has been reduced 25 per cent since 
1941 when the council-manager plan was 


adopted, and that total expenditures in 
1947 were still 10 per cent less than in 
1941. 

The report of Mountain Brook, Ala- 
bama (Ray Crow is city manager), is 
printed in unusually large and readable 
type. It gives the membership of five citi- 
zen committees on the inside front and 
back covers. The new annual report of 
Auburn, Maine (B. B. Allen, city man- 
ager), is bound with a plastic ring binder 
and devotes the opening pages to a brief 
historical review, a list of chief accomplish- 
ments during the year, and a list of plans 
for the year ahead. In El Paso, Texas, 
Mayor Dan R. Ponder has issued a 32-page 
report printed in two colors, the cover 
carrying an airplane view of the entire 
city. The report contains 36 photographs 
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and several charts and tables. 

St. Louis, Missouri, for the first time in 
its history has published a general annual 
municipal report which includes informa- 
tion on every municipal activity. Entitled 
Report to the Community, a total of 10,000 
copies were printed and distributed. Peta- 
luma, California (Lohn R. Ficklin, city 
manager), printed 3,600 copies of an attrac- 
tive 24-page report at a cost of less than 
$600. Good features of this report are four 
pages devoted to a review of the past year 
and a discussion of “What’s In the Fu- 
ture?” and a two-page section on the citi- 
zens’ part in government. 


"A Wonderful 1949" 


In Roanoke, Virginia, the garbage route 
collectors at Christmas time gave each 
householder a Christmas card printed in 
two colors and signed by the route collec- 
tor. The greeting on the card read “Merry 
Christmas and a Wonderful 1949 to. . 
Mrs. Householder,” followed by a state- 
ment saying that “during 1948... we 
have tried to improve refuse collections. It 
is our hope in 1949 to do even better . . . 
and try just a little bit more to please our 
taxpayers. . . . You can help by comply- 
ing with the city ordinances for which we 
give you our thanks.” On the reverse side 
of the card was printed the portion of the 
ordinance requiring householders to put 
garbage and rubbish in separate con- 
tainers. Yes, many of the garbage collec- 
tors received Christmas presents. 


Publicity Sells Parking 


To help relieve traffic congestion, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, established a parking 
lot on the periphery of the business dis- 
trict. But only one-fourth of the capacity 
of the lot was used, even with day-long 
parking fees at 20 cents which included 
one round-trip bus ticket to the business 
district — six minutes away. The city de- 
cided to put on a publicity campaign. A 
slogan — “What Hartford Shoppers Need 
is a Good Five-Cent Parking Lot” — was 
adopted after the parking fee was lowered 
to five cents and bus fares were no longer 
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included in the cost of parking. A full- 
page ad was run in one of the daily papers. 
A radio station agreed to help by conduct- 
ing its “street shopper” program from the 
parking lot several days a week. Down- 
town merchants were sold blocks of tickets 
at the regular price to send to their cus- 
tomers having charge accounts when they 
rendered monthly bills. Signs advertising 
the lot were posted in the windows of all 
busses operating in the area, and signs 
were distributed to all stores in the city for 
window display. A local insurance com- 
pany produced a motion picture short de- 
picting the advantages of the peripheral 
parking lot, and downtown theaters 
showed the short as their contribution to 
the program. At the end of four weeks of 
the campaign the parking lot was han- 
dling a near capacity volume of vehicles. 


Telling the People 


In Chariton, lowa, City Manager Waldo 
W. Wegner has inaugurated a series of 
letters headed “Report to the Citizens of 
Chariton” to inform citizens of city prob- 
lems and the reasons for actions taken by 
the city council. A recent letter explained 
the sewer service charges that became effec- 
tive on January |. The letters are enclosed 
with water bills. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, postal card 
water bills mailed last month carried a 
message inviting citizens to call the fire de- 
partment if they would like to have any 
buildings inspected for fire hazards. 

In Independence, Kansas, a local news- 
paper has recently carried a series of news 
stories, entitled “What’s Cookin’?”’, in 
which City Manager George March ex- 
plained the services provided by the sev- 
eral city departments. 

San Diego, California, has set up in the 
city hall a “courtesy bureau” staffed by 
persons competent to direct city hall vis- 
itors to proper departments and to inform 
them on certain procedures. 

Toledo, Ohio, recently purchased a pub- 
lic address system and a wire recorder to 
be used in council sessions. Microphones 
will be placed in the gallery and on coun- 
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cilmens’ desks. The wire recorder will 
provide transcriptions for public refer- 
ence. The city clerk will continue to take 
shorthand notes of all the meetings. 

In Mill Valley, California, the local 
chapter of the League of Women Voters, 
with the assistance of municipal officials, 
has prepared and published an attractive 
booklet entitled This is Mill Valley which 
contains information on municipal serv- 
ices. Racine, Wisconsin, has issued a spe- 
cial centennial report that sketches city 
history, industrial development, and mu- 
nicipal organization and services. 

In Escanaba, Michigan, City Manager 
A. V. Aronson sends members of the coun- 
cil a typewritten weekly newsletter that 
summarizes important municipal develop- 
ments. Also each week the local newspaper 
carries an item informing the citizens on 
some phase of local government. For ex- 
ample, in a recent 514 by 4-inch boxed 
notice the planning commission explained 
the “What and Why of a Master Plan.” 


Leaflets Explain Taxes 


Five cities have issued attractive leaflets 
or folders explaining city taxes and mu- 
nicipal services and mailed them with tax 
bills. The East Detroit, Michigan, folder 
gives a breakdown of the purposes for 
which taxes are to be used and by a pie 
chart shows that only 42.4 cents out of each 
tax dollar goes for municipal services. The 
Salina, Kansas, leaflet entitled City Taxes 
1949 — Where They Go compares the cost 
of each municipal service with the cost of 
a well-known commodity or service. Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, has issued a series of three 
tax leaflets. One explains the county and 
school share of the property tax, another 
the city tax bill, and the third breaks down 
the cost of city services to the average home 
owner. The city printed 23,000 copies of 
each at an average cost of $125 and dis- 
tributed the leaflets with tax bills. Balti- 
more, Maryland, recently enclosed with 
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tax bills a one-page circular showing in 
graphic form the distribution of the oper- 
ating budget for 1949 and on the reverse 
side a list of major accomplishments of-the 
past year. Junction City, Kansas, has is- 
sued a six-page leaflet, entitled You and 
Your Police Department, which contains 
numerous specific suggestions on how citi- 
zens can cooperate in the prevention of 
crime and accidents. 


Citizen Advisory Committees 


In Richmond, California, the mayor has 
appointed a citizens committee to recom- 
mend action to be taken by the city on re- 
stricting comic books and other entertain- 
ment media which are considered objec- 
tionable for youth. The membership of 
the committee includes two high school 
students who are outstanding student 
leaders. . . . Jackson, Michigan, recently 
created a nine-member board of com- 
munity relations responsible for promot- 
ing amity among racial and cultural 
groups, with the city manager acting ex 
officio and eight others appointed by the 
mayor from various racial, religious, and 
cultural groups. 


New Publications 


A new guide to modern publicity meth- 
ods is a book entitled How to Make Pub- 
licity Work (Reynal & Hitchcock, 8 West 
40 Street, New York 18, $2) which would 
be of interest to municipal employees en- 
gaged in preparing newspaper releases and 
radio publicity. Another new book is en- 
titled Public Relations in Management 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 330 
West 42 Street, New York 18, $3.25). It is 
designed chiefly for business and indus- 
trial executives. An illustrated 24-page 
booklet designed for use by supervisory 
personnel has been issued under the title 
Who, Me? A Guide for Improving Human 
Relations (National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., Deep River, Connecticut, 25 cents). 











“News of the Month’ 





City Gets Less Than Two Per Cent 
of Total Taxes 


N Dayton, Ohio, the city council, local 

newspapers, and civic groups that are 
concerned about inadequate financing of 
municipal services are making effective use 
of information compiled locally showing 
that the city, county, and school district 
received only 8 per cent of the total taxes 
collected in Montgomery County, Ohio, in 
1947. The state chamber of commerce, with 
the assistance of city, county, and school 
board officials, estimated the total federal 
taxes paid in Montgomery County in 1947 
and compiled information on state tax 
collections and actual receipts of all taxing 
districts in the county. 

Federal, state, and local tax collections 
from all sources in Montgomery County 
amounted to $216,882,000, which on the 
basis of a population of 375,000 averaged 
approximately $578 per person. The fed- 
eral government got 81 per cent of this 
amount, the state 11 per cent, and the local 
governments (city of Dayton, Montgomery 
County, and Dayton school district) only 
8 per cent. (The population of Dayton is 
estimated at 257,000.) Since county figures 
of federal tax collections were unavailable, 
estimates were made from the Ist Ohio Dis- 
trict figures (actual) on the basis of popu- 
laton indices and social security data on 
employment, taxable payrolls, and num- 
ber of industrial and business establish- 
ments. 

The 1947 tax collections for local gov- 
ernments in Montgomery County, Ohio, 
totaled $17,106,000, but only $3,765,293, 
or approximately 22 per cent, of this 
amount was received by the city of Dayton. 
This is 1.7 per cent of the total taxes col- 
lected. Expressed in another way, the city 
received only $10.03 of the $578 per capita 
for all taxes collected in the county. The 
remainder went to other municipalities in 
the county, the school district, county, li- 
braries, townships, and the state and fed- 


cral government. This information has 
been used by the Dayton city council in 
discussing the need for a local income tax 
to raise additional revenues to finance mu- 
nicipal services. A tax of one-half of one 
per cent which would produce approxi- 
mately $2,250,000 annually. 

A summary of this information on total 
tax collections in Montgomery County 
was published in the December, 1948, 
Monthly Letter of the National City Bank 
of New York which commented in part: 
‘The great problem in controlling federal 
government expenditures is to somehow 
bring home to the people a realization of 
what the consequent burden of federal 
taxation means to them and to their com- 
munities. The study cited here of taxes 
paid in Montgomery County, Ohio, illus- 
trates an effective method of tackling this 
problem. If other communities would 
make similar studies, using local figures to 
reveal how the facts apply to them, it 





would get people thinking more seriously | 


about proposals for federal outlays, and 
help bring about a national demand for 
the same kind of wise spending and elimi- 
nation of waste that they expect in the ad- 
ministration of their own affairs.” — Rus- 
SELL E. McCrurr, city manager, Dayton, 
Ohio. 





States and Counties Take Steps to 
Consolidate School Districts 


CHOOLS from kindergarten through 

grade six should have at least 175 pu- 
pils each and seven teachers, and senior 
and junior high schools should have at 
least 300 pupils each and 12 teachers. This 
is a recommendation of the National Com- 
mission on School District Reorganization 
after a two-year study sponsored by the 
University of Chicago and the National 
Education Association. —The Commission 
in its recent report, entitled Your School 
District, also has recommended commut- 
ing time of not more than 45 minutes for 
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elementary and not more than one hour 
for junior and senior high school students. 
The Commission proposes that state legis- 
latures should provide for commissions on 
school district reorganization in each state. 

The Commission’s report is expected to 
give additional impetus to the school dis- 
trict consolidation movement — a field in 
which several states have achieved notable 
results in recent years. The Minnesota 
legislature in 1947, for example, author- 
ized counties to create school survey com- 
mittees, and 63 counties voted to make 
surveys and 20 declined. By the end of 
1948 a total of 53 of these counties had 
reported tentative reorganization plans 
which call for the consolidation of 4,301 
school districts into 343 new administra- 
tive units. These plans do not become 
cflective unless approved by the voters dur- 
ing the next several months. To assist citi- 
zens in arriving at a decision on this ques- 
tion, the Minnesota Institute of Govern- 
mental Research has prepared a factual 
report, Improving Education in Minne- 
sota By Reorganizing Local School System, 
which points out that most of the states 
operate their local schools with less than 
1,200 administrative units while Minne- 
sota has 7,518 school districts. 

Other states using the county survey 
method for reorganizing their local educa- 
tional systems are California, Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. Kansas has cut the number of 
school districts from 8,031 to 5,350, Illinois 
from 12,000 to 7,500, and Washington has 
reduced the number by 49 per cent. 





New Sources of Local Revenue 


. the cities that have recently 
adopted new revenues is Jackson, 
Michigan, where the license fee for stand- 
ard large racing cars and motorcycles has 
been upped to $250 per day and for midget 
cars or hot-rod cars to $150 a day, both 
with the provision that the city will re- 
ceive 5 per cent of gross receipts in excess 
of $3,000. Jackson also has adopted an 


annual $100 license fee for taxicab stands 


located in parking meter districts and $50 


a year for stands outside of parking meter 
districts. 

Kansas City, Missouri, has increased the 
rate for water sold for use outside the city 
limits and will realize approximately $70,- 
000 additional revenues from this source. 
Rates for consumers outside the city have 
been increased about 27 per cent. 

Waynesboro, Virginia (7,313), has 
adopted a revised license code which will 
yield $15,000 a year additional revenue. 
The rates for business licenses vary accord- 
ing to group, the groups being profes- 
sional, service, miscellaneous, retail, and 
wholesale. The license rate for the pro- 
fessional group is $25 plus 50 cents per 
$100 gross receipts up to $10,000 and $1 
per $100 over $10,000. 

Watertown, New York, has put a $10 li- 
cense fee on each juke-box or pinball ma- 
chine, while Omaha, Nebraska, has im- 
posed a new annual levy on shuffle-boards 
of $50 per board. 

Petaluma, California, has recently 
adopted an ordinance regulating taxicabs, 
automobiles for hire, and buses. ‘The num- 
ber of taxicabs is limited to one cab per 
1,000 population and the annual fee is $30 
for taxicabs and one-half of 1 per cent of 
the gross receipts of bus lines during the 
first five years of operation. . . . Four 
California cities make a charge for curb 
taxicab stands in parking meter districts: 
El Centro $100, Hawthorne $24, Sacra- 
mento $48, and San Jose $120 per stand. 

Kentucky requires that businesses pro- 
viding television entertainment pay the 
state admission tax if fees of more than 10 
cents are charged for admission or tele- 
vision is used for entertainment in clubs 
that have minimum charges. 

The admissions tax ordinance of Mo- 
desto, California, has been held valid by a 
state court in Redwood Theaters v. City 
of Modesto, the court ruling that a busi- 
ness may be required to pay a business li- 
cense tax (regulatory) under one ordinance 
and other tax (revenue) under another 
ordinance and that the former does not 
render the later void as creating or impos- 
ing double taxation. 
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The consumers’ price index — the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities — dropped from 172.2 
on November 15, 1948 to 171.4 on December 
15, 1948, which is 2.6 per cent higher than one 
year ago (1935 = 100). The index is 73.8 per 
cent above the August, 1939, level. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for January, 1949, was 229.49 as 
compared to 212.30 in January, 1948, and 
183.5 in January, 1947, based on 1926 = 100. 
The construction cost index has four com- 
ponent parts—steel, lumber, cement, and 
common labor —and is designed to measure 
the movement of construction costs in general. 
This index does not apply to any specific class 
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of construction or to a particular locality, and 
it should not be used to measure building cost 
trends because since 1923 common labor wages 
have increased more than skiled wages. More- 
over, this index does not correct for labor pro- 
ductivity, excessive overtime, or costs during 
abnormal periods. The ENR building cost 
index for January, 1949, was 191.85 as com- 
pared to 180.32 for January, 1948 (1926 = 100), 
and the ENR index of the 1948 dollar volume 
of construction for the 12 months of 1948 aver- 
aged 246.34, 46.03 per cent above the average 
index for the 12 months of 1947. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer | 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.15 Jan- 
uary 20, 1949, as compared with 2.24 on De- 
cember 23, 1948. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,120 in December, 1948, which was 35 
per cent less than in December, 1947, and 9 
per cent less than in December, 1946. 
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Public Payrolls Up 14 Per Cent 


AYROLLS for state and local government 
tet in October, 1949, totaled $797,- 
900,000, up 7 per cent from April, 1948, and 
14 per cent above October, 1947, according to 
the United States Bureau of the Census. State 
and local employees totaled 3,971,000 includ- 
ing 1,289,000 teachers and other school em- 
ployees and 962,000 state employees. An in- 
crease in the number of employees — up 182,- 
000 in the 12 months ending October, 1948 — 
was partly responsible for the rise in payrolls, 
but higher pay rates were more important as 
monthly earnings averaged $201 per employee 
in October, 1948, as compared with $185 a 
year earlier and $116 in October, 1940. 


Shorter Work Weeks 


A total of 156 cities with populations of 
more than 10,000 in 1948 reduced the number 
of hours in the work week for firemen. This 
includes 22 cities of more than 100,000 such 
as Chicago, Baltimore, Atlanta, Milwaukee, 
Hartford, Nashville, Norfolk. Only three cit- 
ies increased the work week for firemen: Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 48 hours to 56 hours; Dearborn, 
Michigan, 60 hours to 72 hours; and Glouces- 
ter, New Jersey, 48 hours to 56 hours. . . 
The work week for policemen was reduced in 
86 cities over 10,000 in 1948, including seven 
cities of more than 100,000: Providence, St. 
Paul, Des Moines, Fort Wayne, Kansas City 
(Kansas), Long Beach, and Tacoma. Cities of 
50,000 to 100,000 which reduced the work 
week for policemen in 1948 were Asheville, 





* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
ion, American Public Works Association, Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
ernment Research Association, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


North Carolina; Berkeley, Glendale, and San 
Jose, California; Evansville, Indiana; Ho- 
boken, New Jersey; Saginaw, Michigan; Sav- 
anah, Georgia; Sioux City, lowa; and Terre 
Haute, Indiana. This information on reduced 
work weeks is based on reports made by fire 
and police chiefs in cities over 10,000 late in 
1948 in supplying information for the 1949 
edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


State Aid for Cities 


State aid to local governments in 1947 
amounted to $2,551,758, or 28 per cent of the 
total general revenue of local units, according 
to a 52-page report entitled State Aid to Local 
Governments recently issued by the Govern- 
ments Division of the United States Bureau of 
the Census. About 40 per cent of all state aid 
was for education, the next largest amounts 
being for public welfare and for highways. 
Only about one-sixth of the total state aid was 
made available without explicit restrictions 
for general financial support of local govern- 
ment. The state aid received by counties to- 
taled $792,421,000, by cities $745,979,000, by 
school districts $902,453,000, by townships $44,- 
293,000, and by special districts more than 
$5,000,000. State aid to cities in Florida and 
Mississippi totaled only $12,000 for each state 
and in North Dakota only $17,000 in 1947. 
Of all state general expenditures in 1947, state 
aid made up 31 per cent. 


Traffic and Parking News 


Vallejo, California (42,941) had no traffic 
deaths in 1948. Two other cities between 25,- 
000 and 50,000 population with no traffic 
deaths during the first 10 months of 1948, ac- 
cording to the National Safety Council, were 
Poughkeepsie, New York, and Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin. Three cities between 50,000 and 
100,000 had no traffic deaths: Decatur, Illinois; 
New Rochelle, New York; and Medford, 
Massachusetts. . . . Kansas City, Missouri, in 
1948 collected 68 per cent of the total traffic 
violation fines covered by traffic tickets issued 
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by the police department, as compared with 
63 per cent in 1947 and 66 per cent in 1946. 
A great majority of tickets not paid were issued 
to nonresidents. ... More than 500 New 
Jersey traffic judges and prosecutors recently 
attended a traffic enforcement conference and 
heard a series of lectures on traffic enforce- 
ment. . . . Portland, Oregon, city council re- 
cently voted to establish a one-way street pro- 
gram in one of the business districts and a 
similar program is being considered by the 
Chicago city council. . . . In Philadelphia the 
city highway traffic board has proposed the 
construction of 14 public garages at a total 
cost of $25,000,000 most of which would be 
secured through the issuance of revenue bonds. 
The garages would be leased to private opera- 
tors and the location, building, and leasing of 
the facilities would be handled by a parking 
authority. . . . White Plains, New York, has 
recently opened another municipal off-street 
parking lot equipped with 212 meters. The 
total cost including the land was $72,000. 
Three-hour parking is available at five cents 
an hour. The lot is equipped with change 
making machines for the convenience of cus- 
tomers. 


Newsletter for Employees 


Pontiac, Michigan, has inaugurated a news 
letter that explains top policy to city em- 
ployees. Prepared by the personnel depart- 
inent, the first issue explained a recent pay in- 
crease for employees and outlined the proced- 
ure that is being followed in developing per- 
sonnel rules. For several months representa- 
tives of employee organizations and all de- 
partment heads have been studying the pro- 
posed rules. The city manager and personnel 
director invited direct comments and sugges- 
tions on the rules from any employee. The 
news letter also invited employees to submit 
ideas and suggestions for future issues of the 
news letter. 


Loyalty Oath for City Employees 


In Los Angeles 12 city employees recently 
were discharged for refusing to take the loyalty 
oath to the United States and to make an affi- 
davit that they were not or are not now mem- 
bers of the Communist party. Press reports in- 
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dicated that from 10 to 20 more employees 
may be discharged. The United Public Work- 
ers of America (CIO), which is reported to 
have 1,600 members among Los Angeles em- 
ployees, has attacked the validity of the loyalty 
oath and a suit is pending in the local court. 
. . - Baltimore under a recently enacted state 
law is considering the adoption of an ordi- 
nance barring from city employment any per- 
son who is a member of an organization advo- 
cating the overthrow of the federal or state 
government. 


Assessed Valuations Up 6 Per Cent 


Per capita assessed valuations of 300 cities 
with populations of more than 30,000 in- 
creased 6 per cent in 1948 as compared with 
an increase of nearly 16 per cent in 1947, ac- 
cording to information compiled by the De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research and 
published in the January, 1949, issue of the 
National Municipal Review. The average per 
capita assessed valuation for 300 cities in 1948 
was $1,788. The adjusted tax rate for these 
cities increased an average of $1.73 per $1,000 
of assessed value. It was found that 36 per cent 
of the local property tax was used for school 
purposes in 1948 as compared with 35 per cent 
in 1947. The tax exempt property of 171 cit- 
ies reporting this information averaged 19.2 
per cent of the total assessed valuation as com- 
pared with 17.3 per cent in the previous year. 


Sanitary Landfill Reduces Costs 


Pontiac, Michigan, has recently adopted the 
sanitary landfill method for the disposal ol 
garbage, replacing an outmoded incinerator 
that was in need of repair and inadequate lor 
the amount of garbage collected. The sani- 
tary fill is on city-owned land which needed 
filling. No other place in the city is approved 
for dumping and all trash, refuse, and garbage 
from any source is accepted at the 46-acre sani- 
tary fill area which is adjacent to a residential 
district. At the current rate of garbage collec 
tion and other dumping it is estimated that 
this area will provide sufficient space for refuse 
disposal for five years, and after that it will be 
used for recreational and park purposes. Cost 
records for the first few months of use show 
that garbage disposal costs have been reduced 
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from $2.14 per ton by incineration to less than 
$1 a ton by sanitary landfill. A drag line is 
used about 36 hours a month to dig the neces- 
sary trenches and one bulldozer is used full- 
time at the sanitary fill areas. One man super- 
vises the dump and operates the bulldozer dur- 
ing working hours. 


Cooperative Milk Inspection 


In Walworth County, Wisconsin, the cities 
of Delavan, Elkhorn, Geneva, Williams Bay, 
and Fontana have developed a cooperative 
milk inspection program, each community 
having adopted the standard ordinance recom- 
mended by the United States Public Health 
Service. The cost of the joint program is $4,- 
000 a year and the total winter population of 
the five communities is 10,000, giving a figure 
of 40 cents per capita. This amount is assessed 
to each community on a per capita basis. Since 
a laboratory has been equipped the cost has 
been reduced to 36 cents per capita, according 
tc the League of Wisconsin Municipalities. 


Purchases Library Bookmobile 


In Pontiac, Michigan, the city library has 
recently ordered a new bookmobile, a rolling 
library truck that will give all-weather “in- 
door” service as a branch library. This heated 
and lighted truck will have sufficient room for 
librarians and patrons, will carry 1,500 books, 
and will make regular neighborhood stops 
Pontiac’s first bookmobile served from 1928 


to 1932 and during its last year loaned over 
35,000 books. 


Council Holds Informal Meetings 


In Berkeley, California, the city council at 
a recent meeting voted to hold a conference 
session with the city manager for one-half 
hour prior to the opening of the regular 
weekly council meeting, regular meetings be- 
ing held at 9:00 a.m. on the first and third 
Tuesdays and at 8:00 p.m. on the second and 
fourth Tuesdays. The council also authorized 
the city manager to take a roll call of council- 
men attending the conference session and that 
this roll call be read into the minutes of the 
regular meeting that follows. The conference 
sessions are informal meetings for the open 
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and frank discussion of matters pertaining to 
municipal policy, such discussion to be re- 
garded as confidential whenever requested by 
the mayor or city. manager. No formal vote is 
taken on any matter under discussion although 


_an informal vote may be taken. In addition 


to conference sessions the Berkeley council 
may be convened in executive session on call 
of the mayor or by a majority vote of members 
of the council, attendance at such sessions to 
be limited to members of the council and to 
any other persons invited by the council. No 
formal vote can be taken on any matter under 
discussion at such sessions. 


Ordinances Recently Adopted 


Among the new ordinances recently adopted 
is one by Kansas City, Missouri, regulating the 
size, location, and number of commercial 
driveways; Reading, Pennsylvania, prohibit- 
ing certain uses of sound trucks and amplify- 
ing devises and providing for the issuance otf 
permits for the use of sound trucks for non- 
commercial purposes; Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, levying a $5 annual poll tax on each 
resident over 21 years of age; and Norfolk, 
Virginia, prohibiting the sale of certain arti- 
cles or the taking of orders or subscriptions for 
future delivery and prohibiting the distribu- 
tion of commercial advertising matter in con- 
gested areas. ...In Baltimore, Maryland, 
the city council recently defeated a bill to pro- 
vide for licensing building contractors. . . 
Oklahoma City now requires that all electrical 
contractors take a written examination as a 
basis for a license. . . . Spokane, Washington, 
recently prohibited the use of draperies, cur- 
tains, and other decorative materials made of 
combustible materials in any school, theatre, 
or place of public assembly. . . . Saginaw, 
Michigan, requires a license for all persons in 
the business of moving or razing buildings and 
requires that a permit be obtained to use streets 
prior to moving. ... A recent Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin, ordinance prohibits between 10 
p.M. and 6 A.M. loud noises from train whistles, 
train switching operations, and persons load- 
ing or unloading merchandise at stores. . . . 
Denver now requires that all buildings be rat- 
proofed, and Toledo requires all dwellings to 
be kept clean and free of rats and authorizes 
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the health officer to issue orders compelling 
compliance at the expense of the property 
owner. . . . Escanaba, Jackson, and Wayne, 
Michigan, have adopted by reference the uni- 
form building code of the Pacific Coast Build- 


ing Officials’ Conference, after making certain , 


changes to make the code applicable to local 
conditions. . . . Toledo has adopted an ordi- 
ance authorizing the city to employ expert 
consultants on investments with the fee limited 
to 5 per cent of the income dervied from the 
investment. 


County Adopts Zoning Ordinance 


Warwick County, Virginia, has recently 
passed a zoning ordinance setting up zones for 
residential, agricultural, commercial, manu- 
facturing, and industrial uses. All zones will 
have adequate off-street parking areas, drive- 
ways, and other facilities, consistent with the 
location, use, and size of the property as deter- 
mined by the county manager. Apartment 
buildings or groups of buildings may be con- 
structed on lots or unsubdivided property only 
if the structure occupies not more than 25 per 
cent of the area. 


Use of Kitchen Garbage Grinders 


Use of garbage grinders, now in an estimated 
350,000 houses and 2,000 restaurants, hotels, 
and clubs, has increased the load on sewage 
treatment facilities. An American Public 
Works Association survey of 110 cities over 
50,000 population indicates that Knoxville; 
New York; Philadelphia; York, Pennsylvania; 
and Youngstown, Ohio, prohibit use of gar- 
bage grinders and Miami permits only grinders 
that discharge into private septic tanks... . 
An article in the December American City 
magazine cited comments at the American 
Public Works Congress held in October, 1948, 
on the influence of kitchen garbage grinders 
on refuse disposal practices: (1) A consulting 
engineering firm has suggested: that a mid- 
western city could save money by purchasing 
household garbage disposal units and installing 
them in every home rather than providing in- 
cineration or a central grinding station. (2) 
Another consulting engineer predicted wide- 
spread use of the household grinder when 
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costs decline. (3) The committee on refuse 
collection and disposal of the American Pub- 
lic Works Association reported that the New 
Jersey Department of Health and six other 
states have expressed opposition to installation 
of garbage grinders, that Dearborn, Michigan, 
has been considering an ordinance requiring 
grinders in all new homes, and that Los An- 
geles has a housing development equipped 
with grinders in every home. 


Cities Revise Building Codes 


A recent National Bureau of Standards sur- 
vey of building codes in 2,094 cities over 5,000 
population reveals that more than half the 
cities either have no building codes or operate 
under regulations more than 20 years old, that 
only 175 of the 2,094 cities are making major 
changes in their codes, and that 60 per cent of 
the 93 cities over 100,000 population have 
made major revisions since 1933 or are now 
making revisions. Large cities drafting new 
codes this year are Minneapolis, Norfolk, Oak- 
land, Philadelphia, San Diego, and Worches- 
ter. Last year codes were adopted by Albany, 
Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City (Kansas), Los An- 
geles, Pittsburgh, Portland, San -Francisco, 
Seattle, Sommerville (Massachusetts), and 
Tulsa. Many cities adopting new codes apply 
performance standards to construction con- 
trol, thus permitting use of materials and con- 





struction methods that withstand tests of wear, 


health, and safety. 


Reorganizes Public Works Activities 


San Leandro, California (population 26, 


701), has set up a public works department _ 


headed by the city engineer with the title of 
public works director, and consolidating seven 
separate departments previously operating in- 
dependently of each other; street maintenance, 
sewage treatment, garbage collection, building 
inspection, garbage, park maintenance, and 
engineering. Previously the city engineer had 
been employed on a part-time basis and also 
engaged on a fee basis for specific projects. The 
city found that such engineering services were 
inadequate, and City Manager Wesley Mc 
Clure in a report to the council pointed out 
that it was unfair both to the city and to the 
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part-time city engineer to have outside factors 
impinge upon his freedom of decision and ac- 
tion. In addition, many areas of the city were 
not adequately mapped or surveyed, drainage 
profiles and monuments were needed for street 
work planning, and various municipal depart- 
ments needed engineering assistance in devel- 
oping programs of improvements. The city 
manager also pointed out that the seven de- 
partments performing public works operations 
were not adequately coordinated and super- 
vised. The manager also indicated the need 
for increased enginering activity in connection 
with reconstruction and repair work, exten- 
sion of storm and sanitary sewer lines, check- 
ing and inspecting new subdivision develop- 
ments, and work in connection with draining 
projects, bridges, and street lighting. 


Personnel News 


The American Public Health Association 
has established a merit system service under 
which examination material is made available 
to public agencies for use in selecting public 
health personnel. Information concerning 
this service and fees charged may be secured 
from the Association at 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. . . . A total of 117 colleges and uni- 
versities are offering programs in public admin- 
istration in 1948-49, as compared to 101 re- 
porting three or more courses in this field in 
1946. Fifty of these schools give a master’s or 
a higher degree in public administration as 
compared to 40 two years ago. . . . Hannibal, 
Missouri, in 1948 made increases in the pay of 
city employees ranging from 17.6 per cent to 
37.5 per cent. 


Congress of Mayors In Puerto Rico 


Sixty-five of the 77 municipalities in Puerto 
Rico were represented by their mayors at the 
first congress of mayors held at the University 
of Puerto Rico on December 19 to 21. Forty- 
one other officials, chiefly municipal auditors 
and treasurers, also attended the meeting 
which was organized by the school of public 
administration of the university at the sugges- 
tion of the first elected governor of Puerto 
Rico. One of the basic purposes of the meet- 
ing was to foster mutual cooperation between 
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municipal and insular government officials. 
Discussion centered on the supervision of 
municipal budgets, accounting, property in- 
ventory, borrowing, and debt administration. 
Similar meetings planned for this year will 
deal with other subjects of concern to both 
municipal and insular officials. 


Prohibits Smoking In Stores 


Many cities have adopted ordinances in re- 
cent months to prohibit smoking in retail 
stores. The Chicago ordinance, adopted in 
December, for example, prohibits smoking in 
elevators, declaring it unlawful for any person 
to smoke or carry a lighted cigarette, cigar, or 
pipe in any public elevator or retail store in 
which more than 15 persons are employed, ex- 
cluding areas set aside for serving food or 
beverages, waiting and rest rooms, executive 
offices, beauty parlors, and other rooms or 
areas where merchandise 1s not exposed. 

Winner of the 25th annual fire prevention 
week contest sponsored by the National Fire 
Protection Association is Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, with the second and third places going to 
Memphis and Chicago, respectively. A total 
of 2,267 American cities were entered in the 
contest. Other cities receiving scores of from 
90 to 100 per cent included Louisville, Hart- 
ford, Fort Collins (Colorado), Portland (Ore- 
gon), Seattle, Atlanta, Dayton, and Norfolk. 


How to Maintain Water Tanks 


Best methods of maintaining a water storage 
tank are suggested in a committee report in 
the October, 1948, issue of the Journal of the 
American Waterworks Association (500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18). Elevated water tanks 
rarely need repairs if properly maintained, 
according to the report, but frequently need 
repainting. The tanks should be prepared for 
inspection by draining, cleaning, and drying, 
and a qualified inspector employed to ex- 
amine the interior metal surface to determine 
the need for repair. Prospective painting and 
repair contractors should be invited to in- 
spect the tank along with the inspector. The 
proposals for any work to be done and the re- 
guest for bids should be approved by an attor- 
ney and no bidder should be allowed to con- 
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dition one operation on another. The con- 
tract should not provide for unlimited unit 
price commitments and guarantees by the con- 
tractor should not be conditioned upon any 
matters not specifically stated in the contract. 
The report states that the electric (cathodic) 
method of protecting the submerged interior 
areas of water tanks has proved satisfactory 
when properly designed, installed, and main- 
tained. 


Issues Personnel Manual 


Pasadena recently issued a 20-page pamphlet 
entitled You and Your Job With The City, 
which was designed primarily for new em- 
ployees but mailed to the homes of 1,400 pres- 
ent employees. This booklet, printed in the 
city print shop, explains and illustrates with 
sketches the personnel policies of the city on 
employment, classification, pay, probationary 
period, promotion, hours of work and over- 
time, holidays, vacation, attendance, sick leave, 
leaves of absence, automobile allowance, in- 
jury on the job, disciplinary action, resigna- 
tion, retirement, bulletin boards, city equip- 
ment, employee organizations, employee maga- 
zine, credit union, and accident and health 
plans. Also included is a brief description of 
Pasadena city government history and organi- 
zation. 


Changes In Administrative Organization 


Seventy-seven cities and four counties 
adopted the council-manager plan of local 
government in 1948, making a grand total of 
$39 council-manager municipalities in the 
United States at the end of the year. The 
larger cities to adopt the plan were Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina (78,815); Waco, Texas 
(55,982); Eau Claire, Wisconsin (30,745); Ash- 
land, Kentucky (29,538); and Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi (35,841). The four counties are Santa 
Clare (174,949) and San Mateo (111,782) 
counties in California, and Anne Arundel 
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(68,375), and Montgomery counties (82,912) 
in Maryland. ... Minneapolis voters at a 
special election on December 6 defeated by a 
vote of 54,378 to 59,459 a proposed strong- 
mayor charter. The charter would have placed 
scattered administrative functions under the 
mayor, established central financial control, 
reduced the number of councilmen from 26 
to 13, and made appointive several offices that 
are still elective. . . . The voters of Washing- 
ton state in November adopted an amendment 
which permits the city of Seattle and King 
County to consolidate. ... Yonkers, New 
York, on November 2 repealed the propor- 
tional representation method of electing the 
council. Beginning January 1, 1950, the coun- 
cil will be composed of 12 councilmen elected 
from 12 wards. 


Purchasing Methods Reduce Costs 


The city council in Berkeley, California, has 
authorized the city manager to make continued 
awards to one firm when identical bids are 
received. The past practice has been to ro- 
tate awards, thus furthering collusive bidding. 
The new policy is aimed at helping restore 
competitive bidding. . . . In New York City 
the purchasing department, which spends 
about $47,000,000 yearly, has been conducting 
a series of seminars on market conditions to 
encourage thriftier buying. Information from 








one session recently led to saving $10,000 on ' 


the purchase of anti-freeze. . . . Central pur- 
chasing saved Richmond, Virginia, $30,000 
this year and bulk purchase of stationery, print- 
ing items, tools, and auto parts saves Dear- 
born, Michigan, $10,000 yearly. . . . In Lewis- 
ton, Maine, bidders for bulk paint purchases 
must send specific samples to the city to be 
pre-tested by the state university’s lab. . . . 
Los Angeles, which now lab tests crankcase oil 
instead of automatically changing the oil in 
all city vehicles every 1,000 miles or every 30 
days, has saved $25,000 a year by sometimes 
using the same oil for 3,000 miles. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


BRUNSWICK, MAINE (12,000). City Manager. 
Previous city manager experience desired. Sal- 
ary $5,000 to $8,000. Apply to Chairman of 
Board of Selectmen. 

DoRMONT, PENNSYLVANIA (13,190). Borough 
Manager. Previous municipal experience de- 
sired. Present salary is $5,400. Apply Bruce R. 
Owens, 2975 West Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

HoMEwoop, ALABAMA (8,000). City Man- 
ager. Prefer manager experience or training. 
Salary $5,000. Apply Director of Personnel, 
Room 520 Court House, Birmingham 3. 

SALISBURY, NoRTH CAROLINA (19,037). City 
Manager. Open due to death of H. C. Holmes. 
Previous city manager experience desired. Sal- 
ary $6,000 to $10,000. Apply S. Holmes Plex- 
ico, Mayor, Drawer 199. 

SPRINGFIELD, Onto (70,662). City Manager. 
Vacancy due to appointment of manager as 
state official. Salary last paid $8,500. Apply Joe 
Sterling, Mayor. 

Winston-SALEM, NorTH Caro ina (80,000). 
Superintendent of Water Works and Sewerage. 
Must be well-qualified engineer. Complete in- 
formation as to education, experience, refer- 
ences, and salary desired should be submitted. 
Applications will be kept confidential on re- 
quest. Address C. E. Perkins, City Manager. 

Winston-SALEM, NortH Caro tina (80,000). 
Licensed Professional Mechanical Engineer. 
For position of director of smoke and air pol- 
lution control; to inaugurate and carry out air 
pollution control plan recently adopted. Per- 
manent position. Salary 35,000 to $6,000 de- 
pending upon qualifications and experience. 
Apply to C. E. Perkins, City Manager. 


APPOINTMENTS 


J. D. BaucuMan, city manager of Glendale, 
Arizona, since 1947 has been appointed the 
first city manager of Albany, Oregon. 

_A. Austin Fauey, resident engineer at the 
University of Maine, has been appointed city 
manager of Eastport, Maine. 

Grorce Hein, city manager of Leighton, 
Pennsylvania, since 1945, has been appointed 
city manager of State College, Pennsylvania. 

MILLar S. JOHNSON, city manager of Saranac 
Lake, New York, from 1935 to 1941, has again 
been appointed manager of that city. 

Putt MInNeR, city manager of Liberal, Kan- 
sas, In 1948 has been appointed the first man- 
ager of Antioch, California. For 20 years prior 
to 1948, Mr. Minner was city clerk, city audi- 


" and mayor successively, of Council Bluffs, 
owa. 


Personnel Exchange Service 


J. E. Russet, formerly city engineer of State 
College, Pennsylvania, is the first city manager 
of New Holland, Pennsylvania. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


ASSISTANT TO A CiTy MANAGER OR STAFF As- 
SISTANT IN ResEARCH AGENCY. Age 29. Holds 
B.S. degree in public administration and has 
been employed for one year as a staff assistant 
in a market research department of a large de- 
partment store in St. Louis. Address: John J. 
Denny, Box 354, Route 6, Sappington, Mo. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO CiTy MANAGER 
OR ENGINEERING OR PLANNING PosisTION. Age 
28. B.S.E. and E.E. degrees in electrical en- 
gineering with minor in civil and mechanical 
engineering, Princeton University; also M.A. 
degree in government, Princeton University. 
Administrative and technical experience in 
U.S. Navy. Professional engineering license 
pending. Research experience in local govern- 
ment problems. Address: Charles T. Henry, 
224 B. Halsey Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Crry MANAGER oR ASSISTANT IN LarGE City. 
Age 31. Has university degree in economics 
and finance. Experience: four years Army 
Air Force officer; one and one-half years’ fed- 
eral postal service; one year as a city housing 
director; one and one-half years as military 
government officer with jurisdiction over va- 
rious cities and counties in Bavaria. Present 
salary $6,000 per year. Address: Rudolph E. 
Menchl, Military Government Officer, Naila, 
Area Hof, OMGB, Field Operation Division 
APO 696-7, US Army, % PM, N. Y., N. Y. 

FINANCE OR BupGET OFFICER, Crry MAn- 
AGER, OR ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. Age 31. 
B.S. in business administration (Illinois) and 
M.S. in government management (Denver). 
Three years experience as director of local 
government research agency, conducting ad- 
ministrative surveys, suggesting improved pro- 
cedures, and working with public officials. Has 
designed institutional accounting and budget- 
ary systems and city retirement systems. Three 
years’ experience with public utility and three 
years as Navy supply officer. Address: Gerald 
N. Hardy, 24 Ramsay Building, Carthage, 
Missouri. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AssISTANT. Age 23. B.S. de- 
gree in engineering from the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. Masters degree in public 
administration from the University of Michi- 
gan. Served one year as a research assistant in 
the Bureau of Government at the University 
of Michigan. Served one year as a shipboard 
officer in the Navy. Address: William L. Col- 
lins, 220 Haven Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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The Pick of the Month 





TypicAL RESIDENTIAL ELECTRIC BILLS, 
1948; Cities oF 2,500 PopULATION AND 
More. Federal Power Commission, 
Washington 25, D.C. September, 1948. 
64pp. 25 cents. 

This report represents typical residential 
electric bills for each city and makes com- 

parisons with average bills for 1935. 


PLANNING THE MoperN City. By Harold 
M. Lewis. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
1949. Volume I, 284 pp.; Volume II, 
224pp. Each volume $6. 

These volumes are a revision of a volume 
with the same title published by Mr. Lewis’ 
father in 1916 and revised in 1922. The first 
volume discusses the main elements which es- 
tablish the framework of a master plan, and 
the second volume deals with the special physi- 
cal, social, legal, economic, and administra- 
tive problems of planning. 


PusLic ADMINISTRATION LIBRARIES: A 
MANUAL OF Practice. Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1948. Q9I1pp. $2.50. 

Previous editions of this manual were pub- 
lished in 1934 and 1941. Any city which main- 
tains a municipal library will find this manual 
indispensable. 


STATE Alp TO LocaL GOVERNMENTs. (State 
and Local Government Special Study 
No. 28.) Governments Division, Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D. C. De- 
cember, 1948. 54pp. 

This report, prepared at the suggestion of 
the American Municipal Association, contains 
1947 information on state aid to local govern- 
ments by purpose and by type of receiving 
government, relation of state aid to general 
revenue, and detailed information on state aid. 


GENERAL 


CALIFORNIA City GOVERNMENT. By John C. 
Bolllens and John R. McKiney. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 1948. 69pp. $1.25. 

ESTABLISHING STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE; A 
GUIDE FOR CONFERENCE LeApers. U. S. Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. November, 1948. 40pp. 





THE GROWTH OF METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS IN 





THE UNITED States: 1900-1940. By Warren 
S. Thompson. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1948. 6lpp. 30 
cents. 

INDIANA LocaAL ELEcTIONS, 1947; TENDENCIES 
Towarp Non-TRADITIONAL VOTING. By John 
H. Wheeler. The Institute of Politics, In- 
diana University, Bloomington. 1948. 
l4pp. 25 cents. 

Los ANGELES COUNTY ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER: 
TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. By Abraham Holtz- 
man. Bureau of Governmental Research, 
University of California, Los Angeles. No- 
vember, 1948. 77pp. 50 cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND THE LiQguor BusINeEss. B\ 
M. Nelson McGeary. Institute of Local Gov- 
ernment, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College. 1948. 76pp. 

PHILADELPHIA’Ss MANAGEMENT. FINAL REPORT 
OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON City Ft? 
NANCES. Clerk of the City Council, City Hall. 





Philadelphia. December, 1948. 70pp. 

PREVENTING DISSEMINATION OF RELIGIOUS AND 
RaciAt Hatreps. Illinois Legislative Coun- 
cil, Springfield. September 30, 1948. 20pp. 

PROCEDURAL COORDINATION; PRINCIPLES AND 
Practices. By Joseph D. Cooper. Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 1948. 
107pp. 

‘THE ‘TECHNIQUE OF SYSTEMS AND PRCCEDURES: 
A PracticAL Book on “How To po Sys- 
TeMs.” By H. John Ross. Office Research 
Institute, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York. 1948. 

WHEN DISASTER STRIKES; A CHAPTER MANUAI 
FOR DISASTER PREPAREDNESS AND RELIEF. The | 
American National Red Cross, National 
Headquarters, Washington 13, D. C. 1948. 
100pp. 


EDUCATION 


EpuUCATIONAL Cost TRENDs. Tax Foundation. } 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Februar), 
1948. 12pp. 

IMPROVING EDUCATION IN MINNESOTA BY REO 
GANIZING LocaL SCHOOL SysTEM. Minnesoti 
Institute of Governmental Research, Inc. 
Saint Paul 1, Minnesota. 1949. 27pp. 

Your Scuoot District. Report of the National 
Commission on School District Reorganiz 
tion. National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
1948. 286pp. $2.50. 
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THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


FINANCE 


EXPENDITURES FOR FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID AND 
SHARED REVENUES: SELECTED FISCAL YEARS 
1902 THROUGH 1949. Fiscal Division, Bureau 
of the Budget, Washington 25, D. C. 1948. 
Variously paged. 

[ACTS AND FIGURES ON GOVERNMENT FINANCE, 
1948-1949. The ‘T'ax Foundation, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 1948. 143pp. 

FINANCING MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN DENVER. 
By E. T. Halaas and H. E. Hurst. Bureau of 
Business and Social Research, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. November, 
1948. 84pp. 

FURNISHING INFORMATION CONCERNING CoM: 
PENSATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYES TO STATES 
AND OTHER GOVERNMENTAL UNITs TAXING 
COMPENSATION FCR PERSONAL SERVICES. Bu- 
reau of the Budget, Washington 25, D. C. 
December, 1948. 4pp. — 

Mopet Casu Basis BupGet LAw. National Mu- 
nicipal League, 299 Broadway, New York 7. 
1948. 22pp. 75 cents. 

PRINCIPLES CF URBAN REAL Estate. By Arthur 
M. Weimer and Homer Hoyt. Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 20 Street, New York 10. 
Revised. 1948. 512pp. $4.75. 

RECENT TRENDS IN STATE GRANTS-IN-AID AND 
SHARED Taxes. By Randall S. Stout. Pennsyl- 


vania State College, State College. 1948. 
40pp. 
STATE SUPERVISION OF THE PROPERTY TAX 


ASSESSMENT IN Kentucky. By Beulah Lea 
Pardue. Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 1948. 
67pp. 50 cents. 

State Tax LEGISLATION IN 1948. Tax Policy, 
entire issue, November, 1948. Tax Institute, 
150 Nassau Street, New York 7. 25 cents. 


HOUSING 


A MeTHOD FOR EMPLOYING SAMPLING TECH- 
NIQUES IN HousinGc Surveys. Division of 
Housing, 270 Broadway, New York 7. Sep- 
tember, 1948. 30pp. 

New Homes For OLp; Pusticty Ownep Hous- 
ING IN TENNESSEE. By William F. Larsen. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 1948. 83pp. 


PERSONNEL 


APPRAISING AND TRAINING OFFICE SUPERVISORS. 
American Management Association, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 18. 1948. 39pp. 


EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION FCR PuBLIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 1948-49. Edited by Joseph S. 
Toner. Public Administration Service, 1313 


i 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 44pp. 
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SERVICE RATING MANUAL, April 30, 1948. De- 
partment of City Civil Service, New Orleans. 
1948. 12pp. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT; THE SUPERVISOR’S JOB. 
Division of Personnel Managément, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
1948. 40pp. (Training Manual No. 6.) 

Union WacGes AND Hours: Loca TRANSIT 
OPERATING EMPLOYEES, OcTOBER 1, 1947. By 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1948. 47pp. 10 cents. 


PLANNING 


Tue Use or Buitpinc Copes AND LANpb UsE 
ZONING ORDINANCES IN WASHINGTON CITIES. 
Bureau of Governmental Research and Asso- 
ciation of Washington Cities, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5. 1948. 8pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION AND REGULATIONS RE- 
LATING TO HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION; 
THROUGH JULY, 1947, ADMINISTERED BY THE 
PuBLic RoAps ADMINISTRATION. Federal 


Works Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 1948. 
189pp. 40 cents. 
MunicipAL Dump REGULATIONS. New York 


State Conference of Mayors, 6 Elk Street, 
Albany. 1948. 10pp. $1. 

A PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE PLAN FOR GOVERN- 
MENT Moror VEHICLES. The Interdepart- 
mental Motor Equipment Committee, 
United States Bureau of the Budget, Wash- 
ington, D. C. October, 1948. 16pp. 

FuspLtic Works ENGINEERS’ YEARBOOK, 1948. 
American Public Works Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 216pp. 
$3. 

TENTATIVE RECOMMENDED PRACTICE FOR IN- 
SPECTING, REPAIRING, AND REPAINTING ELE- 
VATED STEEL WATER STORAGE TANKS, STAND- 
PIPES, AND ReEsERvorIRS. American Water- 
works Association, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18. 1948. 25 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


PARKING Lot OPERATION. By Charles S. Le- 
Craw, Jr. and Wilbur S. Smith. Eno Founda- 
tion for Highway Traffic Control, Sauga- 
tuck, Conecticut. 1948. 113pp. 

PARKING FOR SMALLER Cities; A FACTUAL 
Guiwe. Associated Retailers of Indiana, 808 
State Life Building, Indianapolis. 1948. 
183pp. $2.50. 

Rounp-Up oF WHaAT’s NEw IN TRAFFIC SAFETY. 
By Norman Damon. Automotive Safety 
Foundation, 700 Hill Building, Washington 
6, D. C. 1948. 26pp. 

















SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 
The International City Managers’ Association 


The Municipal Year Book, 1948. The authoritative resume of activities and 
statistical data of American cities. 1948. 558pp. $8.50 with order. 


Planning for Postwar Municipal Services. An analysis of problems and trends 
with suggestions for developing local policies. 1945. 90 pp. $2.00. 


Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by depart- 
ment heads in reporting to the chief administrator. 1943. 32pp. $1.00. 


Management Methods in City Government. Based on a survey of the best admin- 
istrative practices in council-manager cities. 1942. 60pp. $1.50. 


Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with 
the public. 1940. 50pp. $1.00. 


Measuring Municipal Activities. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising 
administration. Revised edition, 1943. 75pp. $2.00. 


The Police and Minority Groups. A program to improve relations between 
racial, religious, and national groups. 1944. 20pp. 50 cents. 


Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1948. 52pp. $2.00. 
Council-Manager Development and Manager Directory. 1948. 20pp. $1.00. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, 1313 EAST 60 STREET, CHICAGO 37 














MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


Now Being Used By More Than 500 Cities and Towns 
How It Works 


You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best prac- 
tice in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing 
about it, what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, sub- 
scribing cities receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, 
and (3) one copy each of special information reports issued monthly. Partial 
list of recent reports: 
Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs Rules of Order for City Councils 


Procedure in Establishing Merit System Granting Sick Leave With Pay 
Improving Handling of Traffic Violations How to Reduce Insurance Costs 


How to Codify Municipal Ordinances _ Personnel Rules and Regulations 
Trend Toward One-Man Police Cars Water Charges Outside the City 
Management of Motor Equipment Parking Meter Administration 


What It Costs 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


——— 
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